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And now there was spitting and barking and biting, 
And squalling and screaming and scratching and fighting. 
At this moment old Cuffy ran into the room, 
And snatched up a firebrand and waved through the gloom. 
They saw him, half naked, and blacker than night, 
With red rolling eyeballs and teeth grinning white, 
And both in a panic fell down on their knees, 
Crying, " Sweet Mister Devil ! oh, pray ! if you please 1 " 
Old Cuffy replied, with a ludicrous stare, 
" I'll war'nt I'll tell Massa what debils you aire." 
And thus ends the uproar, and thus ends my song ; 
In brjef, to be short, one should never be long. 

Bibliography of Zoological and Botanical Folk-Lore. — Having 
undertaken the preparation of a bibliography of zoological and botanical 
folk-lore, I should be glad to receive titles of books, pamphlets, or maga- 
zine or other articles relating in whole or in part to the subjects of natu- 
ral history superstitions, or folk-medicine. The fullest possible statement 
of the title, number of pages, edition, and publisher of any book reported 
would be desirable. Address, Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, 17 Arlington Street, 
North Cambridge, Mass. 



RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

FOR NATIVE RACES. 

General : F. Borsari. La Letteratura degl' indigeni America. Napoli, 
L. Pierro. 8vo, pp. 76. 

Canada. — fimile Petitot. Traditions Indiennes du Canada Nord- 
Ouest (1862-1882). Textes Originaux et Traduction Litte'rale. Alencon, 
1888. 8vo, pp. vi., 446. 

In 1887 Mr. Petitot published an extensive collection of traditions 
obtained among the Indian and Eskimo tribes of the Mackenzie Basin. 
The present volume forms a valuable supplement to this publication, of 
interest to the philologist as well as to the student of folk-lore. It is almost 
impossible in a free translation to render the characteristic features of 
traditions, more particularly of mythologic tales, and for this reason original 
texts are of the greatest value. It is unfortunate that Petitot has not given 
in his book some details on his method of collecting and reducing to writ- 
ing these tales. Their style is so uniform and civilized that we cannot help 
thinking the collector had some influence upon the narrator. As a rule, 
Indian tales contain certain formulas which are always told in the same 
way while the text of the rest of the tale is the work of the story-teller. 
These formulas are of the greatest value to the student, and ought to be 
carefully recorded. 
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While in this respect the work is not free from deficiencies, it must be 
welcomed as a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of the folk- 
lore of Northwestern Canada. In conjunction with the author's mono- 
graphs of the Tchiglit and of the Dene-Dindje and with his amusing little 
book " Les grands Esquimaux," it shows how good use he has made of his 
long residence in these inhospitable regions, and how intimate his knowl- 
edge is of its inhabitants. 

E. Petitot. En route pour la mer glaciale (Paris : Letouzey), treats of 
the same author's experiences in the Mackenzie Basin, and contains inci- 
dental notes on customs, legends, and beliefs. 

Eskimo. — In the " Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fur Anthro- 
pologic, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte," p. 398, Dr. F. Boas has published a 
few traditions which were collected in Baffin Land. The same author con- 
tributes notes on the game of cat's cradle as played by the Eskimo and the 
Indians of British Columbia to the "Internationale Archiv fur Ethno- 
graphic," p. 229. 

Alaska. — Lieutenant H. T. Allen. Report of an Expedition to the 
Copper River in 1885 (Washington, 1887) contains some scanty informa- 
tion on the natives of the Copper and Yukon Rivers. 

British Columbia. — The " North Star " (Sitka, Alaska, December, 1888) 
contains a description of a great Tsimshian dance, well worth being re- 
corded. 

Mr. J. B. McCullagh, an English missionary, near the Alaska boundary, 
writes : " The Indian medicine men when the case of sickness prove obdu- 
rate hold a medical consultation after a few days, at which it is demon- 
strated that one of the doctors has inadvertently swallowed the sick man's 
soul at dinner ! The suspected gourmand is forthwith led into the house, 
attended by his brother doctors, who make him stand over the patient 
while they set about producing the effect necessary for the recovery of the 
lost object. One practitioner with his fingers sounds the depth of the 
greedy brother's throat, another kneads him with his knuckles about the 
region of his stomach, while a third seconds their efforts by thumping 
him soundly on the back. Should this not succeed, another doctor is com- 
pelled to disgorge, and yet another, until the whole school has been inquired 
of. Should the patient still continue in a critical condition, a more exten- 
sive search must be made. 

"It is now the Min-alaid 1 or chief doctor's turn — the lost soul is in his 
box ! A party of doctors therefore call upon him at his house, and request 
him to produce his alaid box. He accordingly spreads a new bark mat 
upon the floor, takes his box, and arranges the contents thereof upon the 
mat. This done, his subordinates take him and hold him up by the heels, 
with his head in a hole in the floor where it (his head) is washed and 
rubbed, after which he is allowed to resume an upright position ; and any 
1 Properly Wihalait (= the great dance). 
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water remaining from the ablution is taken and poured upon the sick man's 
head. 

" Should the man continue sick after this operation, his soul must be 
sought elsewhere : it was evidently not in the Min-alaid's box. 

" The only place where it can be now is in the anmalga — the Min-alaid's 
dead predecessor. When that chief died his flesh was consumed over a 
slow fire, and his bones carefully laid under some sticks in an out of the 
way locality. To this place the medicine men now prepare to set out, and 
all the people are warned to sit silently by their firesides. But before leav- 
ing, the doctors make a decoction of some kind, which they pour out at the 
four corners of the village to keep away the evil spirits during their ab- 
sence. 

" The medicine men now reach the anmalga, scrape away the snow and 
sticks, lay bare the dead man's bones, and prepare to call out the lost soul 
from its hiding-place. One man crawls in among the bones with his eyes 
closed (it is only with closed eyes that they can see a soul), and hands out- 
stretched ready to seize it. Another member of the party offers a sacrifice 
to the departed chief, by pouring some enticing fish oil on a heated poker. 
And no sooner do the other medicine men inhale the savory odor than 
they begin to rattle and yell like — well, exactly like wild Indians. Any 
form of sound that comes to mind is put into a yell, and sent bounding 
over the snow into the ears of the superstitious groups sitting silently by 
their fires in the village. The chorus is He ! he-e-e ! They look a weird 
company as the torch-light reveals them, yelling, whooping, gesticulating, 
and rattling around these few senseless bones. After a time, he who is 
on the watch for the soul sees it sitting among the bones. He seizes it 
stealthily, and holds it gingerly in the hollow of his hands and bears it back 
in triumph to its owner." 

Mr. James Deans, who is so well conversant with British Columbian 
folk-lore, contributes a brief note on a Haida legend referring to the origin 
of the " potlatch " to the November number of the " American Antiqua- 
rian," p. 377. Dr. F. Boas has concluded his series of articles on myths 
from British Columbia which were published in " Globus." He has treated 
successively the creation myths, the legend referring to sun and moon, those 
of the secret societies and dances, and the clan legends. In his concluding 
article (see also " Science," No. 299) he summarizes his views on the diffu- 
sion of these myths on the North Pacific Coast. In the " Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie," p. 231, we find some tales of the Tsimshian collected by the 
same author. In the " American Antiquarian," p. 366, a series of myths of 
the Qatloltq of Comox is continued. 

Sarcee. — George Demanche, in the " Revue Francaise de PEtranger et 
des Colonies," No. 58 (Le Canada et les Peaux-Rouges), describes his visit 
to the Sarcee Reservation and the sun-dance of the Blackfeet. 

Zuni. — A preliminary notice of some results of the Hemenway expedition 
has been given by Mr. Sylvester Baxter in a pamphlet entitled : " The Old 
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New World " (Salem, Mass., 1888). This great expedition, although under- 
taken for archaeological purposes, does not fail to be of interest to students 
of folk-lore, as the findings show the close relationship between the cus- 
toms and beliefs of this ancient people with those of the Zufii. 

At this place we have to notice Mrs. Tilly E. Stevenson's paper on " The 
Religious Life of the Zufii Child," which forms the last among the papers 
accompanying the " Fifth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Ethnology." In the introduction, Mrs. Stevenson gives a brief sketch of 
Zufii mythology, so far as it is of importance for understanding the numer- 
ous customs relating to the life of the Zufii child. The paper describes 
more particularly the customs and festivities incident upon the initiation 
into the Kok-ko, one of the secret societies of the Zufii, which every male 
child, before reaching the age of four years, must enter. At the first initia- 
tion, the vows of the child are taken for him by sponsors ; but later on they 
have to be renewed by the boy himself when he is considered worthy to do 
so. The former ceremony occurs only every fourth year, while the latter 
takes place annually. 

In his Report, the Director of the Bureau refers to the investigations of 
Frank H. Cushing, the publication of which is anxiously expected. Mr. 
Cushing has devoted his time so long and incessantly to studies of the 
Zufii, that the material collected by him must be of the highest value. It 
seems from Major Powell's notes, that Mr. Cushing has arrived at im- 
portant conclusions regarding the origin of Zufii myths. He explains the 
idea that the halo around the sun is supposed to be the house of the Sun- 
God by the following analogy. A man seeks shelter on the approach of a 
rain-storm. " As the sun circle almost invariably appears only with the 
coming of a storm, the Sun, like his child, the man, seeks shelter in his 
house, which the circle has thus come to be." Indian myths are generally 
growths of very complex origin, and it will be of great interest to observe 
the origin of certain of their elements ; therefore Mr. Cushing's collections 
are of special theoretical value. 

Navajo. — The same volume contains Dr. Washington Matthews's impor- 
tant paper on " The Mountain Chant ; A Navajo Ceremony." This paper 
and the one by Mrs. Stevenson are models of ethnological investigations on 
aboriginal customs. Very few of these can be understood without a de- 
tailed knowledge of the folk-lore of the natives, on which almost all of 
them are founded. The mere observation of customs seldom explains 
their significance, which will almost invariably be found in certain myths. 
Dr. Matthews's paper is the more valuable, as he gives the original texts of 
the songs of this chant with literal and free translations. It is impossible 
in this place to give even a brief sketch of the contents of this interesting 
paper, but we will confine ourselves to citing the author's explanation of 
the purposes of the ceremony. " Its ostensible reason for existence is to 
cure disease ; but it is made the occasion for invoking the unseen powers 
in behalf of the people at large for various purposes, particularly for good 
crops and abundant rains. It would appear that it is also designed to per- 
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petuate their religious symbolism. Some of the shows of the last night are 
undoubtedly intended to be dramatic and entertaining as well as religious, 
while the merely social element of the whole affair is obvious. It is an oc- 
casion when the people gather to have a jolly time. The patient pays the 
expenses and, probably in addition to the favor and help of the gods and 
the praise of the priesthood, hopes to obtain social distinction for his liber- 
ality." 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Matthews will find occasion to publish certain 
parts of the myth and ceremony which have not been embodied in the pres- 
ent work. 

In addition to this contribution to Navajo folk-lore we have to note two 
papers in the " Proceedings of the United States National Museum," one 
by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt describing certain superstitions connected with deer 
hunting (p. 59), the other by A. M. Stephen describing the origin of the art 
of shoemaking (p. 131). 

ENGLISH. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., contributes to the " Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society " (Philadelphia) a paper entitled, " First Contribution 
to the Study of Folk-Lore of Philadelphia and its Vicinity." (" Proceed- 
ings," 1888, pp. 159-170.) 

This paper was read before the society March 16, 1888. It contains 
local popular superstitions to the number of 211, classified under the fol- 
lowing heads : Birth, Death, and Marriage ; Weather and Seasons ; Folk 
Medicine ; Signs and Portents ; Omens and Superstitions. With regard to 
distribution, locality does not have the same importance in America, where 
settlers from many districts have been brought together, as it has in Europe ; 
nevertheless, it is worth while to record carefully the extent to which certain 
superstitions have been diffused. Philadelphia seems to be a city in which 
a considerable quantity of such material has been preserved. The sayings 
and beliefs are characterized by much quaintness. We quote a few of 
these : " To kill a lady-bug will produce a thunder-storm." " It is wrong 
to spit towards the sky." " A baby's nails should never be cut, as it will 
make the child light-fingered." " Sparks flying toward one from a fire 
denote money coming." Some of the more notable Weather Rhymes are 
reserved for insertion in a subsequent number. 

To the " Popular Science Monthly," July, 1886, Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen 
contributed an interesting paper entitled, " Animal and Plant Lore of 
Children." The writer observed that children do not reason deeply, do 
not understand the caution necessary in the use of the terms effect and 
cause, and have quick eyes for fanciful resemblances. She cited a number 
of myths and superstitions of child-life, and requested further information 
from her readers. The material received in response to this request has 
been so considerable that Mrs. Bergen has been led to extend her plan 
into a series of articles. The second of this series in the " Popular Science 
Monthly," for September, 1888 (pp. 656-663), gives a variety of beliefs and 
medicinal practices still active in the United States, and attests the aston- 
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ishing strength and vitality of popular superstition. In various parts of 
New England it is commonly supposed, even by persons of intelligence, 
that rheumatism and sprains may be relieved by wearing a dried snakeskin 
about the part affected. The cow-boys of the West often wear the rattles 
of the rattlesnake in their hat-linings as a cure for or prevention of head- 
ache. In many parts of the United States it is believed that biting into a 
live black snake secures sound teeth. An interesting Tennessee notion is, 
that the first thunder in the spring wakens the snakes, and from that time 
forth one must beware of meeting them. 

Among contributions to English folk-lore in America during the year 
1888 may be mentioned a collection of " Games of Washington Children," 
by Mr. W. H. Babcock, printed in the " American Anthropologist " (vol. 
i. No. 3, pp. 243-284). Mr. Babcock collected his material, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the lips of the children themselves. It appears that more 
of this lore survives in Washington than in Northern cities. It is surprising 
to see how large a portion of the old English stock of games Mr. Babcock 
has found. Not all of the games, however, are of this character ; some are 
recent importations, or are vulgarized almost past recognition. In other 
cases the quaintness a.id grace of the old song still remains. 

OTHER LANGUAGES. 

Louisiana. — Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore. By Alcee Fortier. [Ex- 
tracted from the Transactions of the Modern Language Association of 
America, 1887.] Baltimore. 1888. 

A year ago Professor Fortier, of the Tulane University, read before the 
Modern Language Association at Philadelphia the paper which has recently 
appeared in the third volume of the Transactions of the Association, and 
has also been reprinted separately. The paper is an interesting and valu- 
able contribution, not only to the dialect of the Negroes of Lower Louis- 
iana, but also to American folk-lore. Professor Fortier gives ten tales 
and a number of proverbs, sayings, and songs. The tales only are of 
interest to us at present, and are as follows : I. Piti Bonhomme Godron 
(" Uncle Remus," II., IV.) ; II. Compair Bouqui and Compair Lapin, No. 1 
(cp. " Uncle Remus," XV., XX., and Dasent's, " Popular Tales from the 
Norse," 3d ed. p. 429) ; III. Choal Djb ; IV. Compair Bouki and Compair 
Lapin, No. 2 (" Uncle Remus," XX., XXXIV.) ; V. Compair Bouki and 
Compair Lapin, No. 3 (cp. Arabian Nights, " Forty Thieves," episode of 
cave) ; VI. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 4 (" Uncle Remus," 
VI.); VII. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 5 (Jones's "Negro 
Myths from the Georgia Coast," XXXVIII., cp. " Uncle Remus," VII.) ; 
VIII. Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin, No. 6 (Jones's " Negro Myths 
from the Georgia Coast," XLI., " Roman de Renart," ed. Me'on, Paris, 1826, 
I., p. 29, Bleek, "Reynard the Fox in South Africa," p. 16) ; IX. Ein Vii 
Zombi Malin (Crane's " Italian Popular Tales," p. 314, "Crab," Jones, XLI.) ; 
X. Ein Fame Ki tournin Macaque. We have found no parallels to III., 
Choal Dji (The Horse of God), which has, however, a rather close 
resemblance to the Fable of the Wolf and Fox in partnership with the 
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Lion, see Robert, "Fables ine'dites," I., p. 32; or to X., the story of a 
woman who was turned into a monkey and ate her husband's peanuts. 

The most interesting of the above stories is the first, which is an elabo- 
rate version of Uncle Remus's " The Wonderful Tar-Baby " story. The 
version in Professor Fortier's paper is almost exactly like the South African 
story in [South African] " Folk-Lore Journal," vol. i. p. 69, " The Story of 
a Dam," except that in the South African story it is a tortoise covered with 
" bee-glue " who catches the jackal. We may remark here in passing that 
a version of the " Tar-Baby " story has just appeared in Nery's " Folk- 
Lore Bre'silien," p. 213, where the "Tar-Baby" is a wax image placed 
in an orange tree to guard the fruit. 

We trust Professor Fortier will continue his researches into Louisiana 
folk-lore. His recent paper and Mr. Jones's " Negro Myths from the Geor- 
gia Coast " have proved in the clearest manner the African origin of our 
Negro fables. 

Brazil. — Folk-Lore Bre'silien. Par F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery. Paris, 
Perrin & Cie. 1889. i6mo, pp. xii., 272. 

Considerable interest was awakened some years ago by the publication 
of Prof. C. F. Hartt's " Amazonian Tortoise Myths " (Rio de Janeiro, 
1875), which led to a comparison between the myths of the negroes of our 
own Southern States and those of the Brazilian Indians and the establish- 
ment of their identity. This identity and the strong probability, not to 
say certainty, that it was the result of the common African origin of these 
myths, are so important for the question of the diffusion of popular tales 
that any further collection of Brazilian animal stories is most welcome. 
Besides those in Hartt's little book we know only a few additional ones 
given by Mr. Herbert Smith in his " Brazil, the Amazons, and the Coast " 
(New York, 1879). M. Nery has divided his book into four parts : popular 
poetry ; stories and legends ; fables and myths ; poetry, music, dances, and 
beliefs of the Indians. We cannot dwell at present on any but the third, 
fables and myths, although the others offer subjects for more than one in- 
teresting remark. The first chapter contains twelve " jaboty " or tortoise 
myths, three were collected by M. Nery, five by M. S. Romero (collector of 
the " Contos populares do Brazil " published by Braga, at Lisbon, in 1883), 
two by Professor Hartt, and two were furnished by a young Indian. The 
first is a variant of Hartt, p. 20 ; Smith, p. 545 ; " Uncle Remus," XXVI. ; 
in Hartt and Smith the tapir takes the place of the elephant, in " Uncle 
Remus " Brer Terrapin brags that he can outpull Brer Bear, and borrow- 
ing Miss Meadows's bed-cord, he gives one end to the Bear, and diving 
down under the water, fastens his own end to a big root, and the Bear 
soon gives up pulling against Brer Terrapin. In the second story the 
Jaboty and the Fox wager that they can remain buried alive for seven 
years. The Jaboty tries first and is nourished by the fruits which drop near 
him, the Fox of course dies of hunger. The second is Hartt, p. 33 ; the 
third is Hartt, p. 7 ; the ninth is Hartt, p. 30 ; the tenth is Hartt, p. 34 ; the 
eleventh is Hartt, p. 26, and the twelfth is the ending of the last mentioned 
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story of Hartt. Besides these, the eighth is " Uncle Remus," VI. Of the 
others we do not know any parallels. The other animal stories in which 
the monkey, vulture, and ounce are the principal characters are very inter- 
esting but cannot be analyzed here ; one, " The Monkey and the Wax Fig- 
ure " (p. 213), has a distant resemblance to Uncle Remus's " The Wonderful 
Tar-Baby " story. Several episodes of well-known popular tales are found 
in the stories in chapter V. We trust some day to return to this interesting 
volume and direct attention to the animal stories which do not resemble 
those current among our own negroes. 

Venezuela. — Dr. A. Ernst, in the " Verh. der Berl. Ges. fur Anthropo- 
logic " (p. 274), publishes a few tales on "Tio Tigre and Tio Conejo," which 
belong to the cycle so widely spread among American negroes, and of which 
Professor Fortier gives examples from Louisiana in the article already 
mentioned. 



NOTICES OF THE FOLK-LORE OF OTHER CONTI- 
NENTS. 

Ireland. — " The Funeral Customs of Ireland " is the title of a very inter- 
esting paper read before the American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia), 
and reprinted from their " Proceedings." x After a discussion of ancient cus- 
toms, Mr. Mooney proceeds to describe modern beliefs and practices, which 
he says are still in full force in the remoter districts along the west coast 
and especially in Connemara. In the latter district it is common when a 
dog howls at night to send some one outside to see in which direction the 
animal is facing. On the west coast when a man is drowned, and his friends 
fail to recover the body, it is known that he has been taken by the fairies 
and is still alive in the caves at the bottom of the ocean. Such persons are 
sometimes seen by their former friends on their fishing trips, and in a few 
instances have been allowed to return to the land of the living. When it is 
suspected that the dead man has really been carried off by the fairies, his 
friends are accustomed to leave food or milk where he can get it during his 
nightly visits in company with the " good people," in order that he may 
not be obliged to partake of the fairy food. According to the writer, the 
food which, on certain nights, is left outside the house is for those who are 
imagined to be living in this duress. One November night, however, food 
is left in readiness for the spirits of the dead, who then revisit their former 
homes, while it is a common thing to propitiate the fairies in like manner 
at all seasons of the year. " Immediately after death the soul appears be- 
fore the judgment bar, and is sometimes compelled to return and reanimate 
the body during a further term of sickness until by suffering it has been 
rendered worthy to enter heaven. The fairies take advantage of its tem- 

1 The Funeral Customs of Ireland, by James Mooney. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 1888. Pp.56. 



